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fields, Mile End, St. George's-in-the-East, Limehouse and Wapping, were to be 
found 54,310 of the 135,377 foreigners in the Metropolis: this represented 182 
per 1,000 of the population, so that, despite the perpetual cry of Stepney being 
a " foreign city," over four-fifths were native. In 1881 there were 15,998, or 
57 per 1,000 in Stepney, and in 1891, 32,284, or 113 per 1,000. To this growth 
and this aggregation " eastwards of the Bank " in the Hinterland of the land- 
mark near the City border known as the Aldgate Pump the alien problem is due. 

It may be assumed that in the author's estimation this matter of 
uneven distribution is not really a problem at all, since, except what is 
said in the chapter on overcrowding, no means are suggested for breaking 
up alien congregations in the congested centers and dispersing the alien 
population throughout the country. 

The working of the British Alien Act of 1905 is exhaustively discussed, 
and proposals for new legislation are critically examined. The author 
is in favor of bringing about a more rigid exclusion of criminal and allied 
undesirable classes of aliens, and of resorting more frequently to the 
process of deportation with respect to such classes. He also favors legis- 
lation for the exclusion of contract laborers. Beyond this, apparently, 
he does not regard the further restriction of alien immigration as either 
necessary or desirable. In the chapter on " The Eight of Asylum and 
the Status of the Alien " some legal questions are touched upon, but 
these relate almost entirely to matters of statutory construction. 

Charles Earl 

Reminiscences of the Geneva Tribunal of Arbitration, 1872 — The Ala- 
bama Claims. By Prank Warren Hackett. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1911. pp. xvi, 450. $2.00 net. 

Mr. Hackett's Reminiscences of the Geneva Tribunal is an interesting 
contribution to the literature of that arbitration and is timely. When so 
many foresee vague difficulties in the path of arbitration outlined by the 
treaties with Great Britain and France, it is well to look back to the 
much greater difficulties which were happily overcome by the Geneva 
Arbitration, at almost the beginning of modern arbitration. 

For four long years this country suffered the horrors of civil war and 
made an appalling sacrifice of life and treasure to perpetuate our exist- 
ence as a united country. For various reasons, commercial and politi- 
cal, the preponderance of sympathy of the governing classes in Great 
Britain was not with the Union, and the feeling was deep rooted that 
the Government of Great Britain had pursued an unfriendly attitude 
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towards this country and had neglected to observe those rules which 
ought to govern the conduct of neutral governments, with the result that 
our merchandise shipping was swept from the seas and the war with its 
untold misery and great expenditure in men and money was prolonged. 
Whether well founded or not, such is a mild statement of the more gen- 
eral feeling in this country in the years immediately following the close 
of the Civil War. This deep feeling of national injury came danger- 
ously near that class of eases more or less vaguely called " questions of 
honor." The magnitude of the claim, too, put forth by some of our 
American statesmen, notably Mr. Sumner, was such as to almost fore- 
close the possibility of Great Britain accepting arbitration. That the 
two countries under the circumstances, at a time when the principle of 
arbitration was so little established, should have agreed to submit the 
questions at issue to an arbitral tribunal was an immeasurably bolder 
step than the project for general arbitration recently pending in the 
Senate. 

The Geneva Arbitration is so notable in the history of arbitration that 
any contribution throwing light upon it will be acceptable to students of 
international relations; and such a book with the more popular char- 
acteristics of reminiscences is much more likely now than it would have 
been a few years ago to gain attention from the general reading public. 
Mr. Hackett had the unusual opportunity of watching at close hand the 
proceedings and of being in close touch with some of its principal actors. 
As secretary to Caleb Cushing, the senior counsel, he had an especially 
good opportunity for knowing " what was going on." The arbitrators, 
agents, and leading counsel of both governments have passed away and 
the list of surviving junior assistants is not large. It was a commenda- 
ble ambition of Mr. Hackett to record these reminiscences for the benefit 
of others. Eeminiseences, however, is a rather broad field of adventure 
and Mr. Hackett has not escaped the danger ever present of wandering 
too far afield from the subject selected. The first chapter, for example 
(pp. 1—17) , are of so purely a personal character, including an adventure 
at the Chicago fire, as to not give the reader as favorable an impression 
of what follows as the book deserves. A side trip from Paris to London 
(pp. 111-121) has so little relation to the Geneva Arbitration as to 
really break the continuity of the book ; and the last ten or a dozen pages 
detailing a purely personal trip through England with its visit to the 
Crystal Palace is not a happy conclusion with which to leave the reader. 
However, the writer of reminiscences is entitled to considerable latitude, 
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and though the book contains considerable that is not immediately 
pertinent to the Geneva Arbitration, for the most part it is interesting 
and calculated to throw light upon the great characters who participated 
in that arbitration ; and some of the incidents are particularly illuminat- 
ing with respect to important features of the proceedings. 

Mr. Hackett very justly has great admiration for Mr. J. C. Bancroft 
Davis, the American agent, and his admirable preparation of the Ameri- 
can Case. He devotes considerable space to the defense of the American 
Case, and particularly the inclusion in it of the charge that the attitude 
of Great Britain towards the United States during the Civil War was 
an unfriendly one. This position was deliberately assumed by the 
Government of the United States and undoubtedly correctly expressed 
the feelings of the American people. The charge of unfriendliness may 
not have been true in the full sense that our people thought it was ; but it 
would seem difficult even at this late day, and it would have been much 
more so at the time, to say that the inclusion of that charge in the Ameri- 
can Case was not a natural and proper thing. If true, it certainly was 
pertinent. Our government was making a charge that Great Britain 
had neglected to do what it ought to do, and hostile motive and insincere 
neutrality, if they existed, showed an animus relevant to the issue. The 
tone of the Cases of the two governments were naturally different in this 
regard, for, as Mr. Hackett says (p. 151) : 

The British case had no occasion to be aggressive. Great Britain came to 
Geneva to explain and defend, — not to lodge an accusation. Extenuation can 
best hope to be listened to where moderate and gentle terms are used to set 
it forth. 

A particularly interesting part of the book is Chapters 6 and 7 ( (pp. 
159-265). These chapters treat of the controversy regarding the 
so-called Indirect or National Claims, and how by wise diplomacy it was 
finally agreed that the arbitrators should make a declaration, which it 
appeared represented their unanimous views, that these so-called indirect 
claims did not constitute upon principles of international law a good 
foundation for an award, and therefore upon principle ought to be 
wholly excluded from consideration by the tribunal in making its award, 
independently of its competency to pass on them under the treaty. We 
know now that the Government of the United States did not expect nor 
desire a favorable decision upon the merits of these claims, but the 
insistence of each side upon its own interpretation of the treaty, based 
upon an apparently honest misunderstanding, nearly wrecked the arbi- 
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tration. The suspension of the sittings of the tribunal, the proposals 
and counter-proposals for a practical solution of the difficulty, and the 
details of how it was all worked out are an interesting story and show 
what a little good sense and practical wisdom can do in such an emer- 
gency. 

Mr. Hackett's book, which he himself only counts (p. 1) as a side- 
light upon that memorable arbitration, will be useful to students of 
international subjects ; but its greatest value will perhaps be to that por- 
tion of the general reading public, now happily increasing, which is 
becoming more and more interested in international arbitration. Very 
few such would have either the time or the patience to wade through 
the eight volumes relating to the Geneva Arbitration in the " Papers 
relating to the Treaty of Washington," including the British Case. The 
subject in fact is very concisely and ably treated in one chapter of less 
than two hundred pages (Chap. XIV of Vol. 1) by Prof. John B. Moore 
in his work on International Arbitrations, but being included in a pro- 
fessional work of several volumes the general reader might not in fact 
find it there. Whether for the expert or the general reader, we are glad 
that Mr. Hackett has preserved these reminiscences of the great Geneva 
Tribunal. Frank C. Partridge. 

In't Zicht der Derde Vredesconferentie. Op anzoek van het Algemeen 
Nederlandsch Verbond bewerM door. Jhr. Mr. B. de Jong van 
Beek en Donk. Dordrecht: Morks & Geuze. 1911. pp. vii + 
229. 

It is now generally recognized that a thorough preparation and dis- 
cussion of the questions to be dealt with at an international gathering 
is one of the most essential elements in ensuring its effectiveness and 
success. Every effort, therefore, which would tend to facilitate the pre- 
liminary dispositions which the nations are to consider in 1913, before 
submitting them to the Third Hague Conference two years later, must 
be welcomed as a useful undertaking. 

To contribute to a better understanding of some of the problems 
with which the Third Hague Conference will be concerned, as well as 
to call to the attention of the Dutch people their opportunity of playing 
a leading part, both in the preparatory labors and at the conference 
itself, the Algemeen Nederlandsch Verbond has asked Dr. B. de Jong 
to compile a number of extracts from writings of leading modern jurists, 
statesmen, and journalists, representative of their respective opinions on 



